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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AT BALTIMORE 

IT is the established practice of the American Historical Associa- 
tion to hold its annual meeting one year in an eastern city, one 
year in a western city, and the third year in Washington, which, 
according to the charter, is the official headquarters. Now that East 
and West have come to be terms of such dubious import, it may be 
well to explain that the geographical centre of the membership is 
nearly at Pittsburgh, so that eastern must be taken to mean farther 
east, western farther west, than that town. Since Baltimore, so 
near the Capital, would run little chance of being selected as the 
meeting-place of a year immediately after a Washington meeting, 
and since many annual meetings have been held in the latter city 
and none in Baltimore, it was agreed that the meeting of December, 
1905, normally a Washington meeting, should be held chiefly in 
Baltimore, with a supplementary session in Washington. The 
American Economic Association, the American Political Science 
Association, instituted two years ago, and the still newer Biblio- 
graphical Society of America also held their annual meetings in 
Baltimore at the same time. 

The hospitality for which Baltimore has long been noted was 
abundantly manifested, both in the social entertainments themselves 
and in the careful preparations which had been made beforehand 
for the comfort and convenience of the guests by the local com- 
mittee of arrangements, and especially by Mr. Theodore Marburg, 
its chairman, and by Professor John M. Vincent of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, chairman of the committee on programme. There 
was a reception of the gentlemen of the associations at the house of 
Mr. Theodore Marburg, and at the same hours a reception of the 
ladies at the house of the Maryland Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America ; a " smoker " on the next evening, and simultaneously 
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another reception of ladies, by Mrs. William M. Ellicott, at the Arun- 
dell Club; and on one afternoon Mrs. Charles J. Bonaparte threw 
open her very interesting house to the ladies. If it was possible for 
any of the ladies, members of the Association, to feel regret that its 
unity should be lessened at these meetings by the provision of so many 
occasions for their separate entertainment, doubtless they felt com- 
pensated by the unusual grace and kindliness with which they were 
entertained. All the members were entertained at luncheon by the 
Johns Hopkins University on the first day, by the Bishop of Mary- 
land and Mrs. Paret on the second, and by the Washington mem- 
bers, at the Library of Congress, on the third. 

Nearly all the sessions in Baltimore were held at the university, 
and chiefly in McCoy Hall, an agreeable and commodious place. 
The evils attendant upon divers meeting-places and city travel were 
thus minimized. The business session was held in the rooms of 
the Maryland Historical Society, on Thursday afternoon. On 
Friday morning a special train conveyed the members to Wash- 
ington by way of Annapolis, where Governor Warfield received 
them in the historic senate-chamber of the old State House, and 
where the United States Naval Academy was also visited. The 
number of registrations was two hundred and seventy-six, a number 
even greater than at the Chicago meeting, and it may be presumed 
that in respect to attendance of members the twenty-first annual 
meeting was the most successful ever held. Its programme was 
also of high excellence. 

The number of formal papers presented was, to advantage, made 
less than usual. But this advantage was more than neutralized by 
the indifference with which nearly all the readers of papers regarded 
that rule of the Association which limits papers to twenty minutes. 
The length of some was nearer to forty minutes than to twenty — a 
gross abuse of the notorious patience and amiability of the pro- 
fession. 

Good as several of the papers were, and large as was the general 
audience which they elicited, it seems probable that the four round- 
table conferences awakened a keener interest on the part of the 
members. These conferences were organized on much the same 
plan which was so successful last year at Chicago; but it was an 
improvement that only two were held at the same time. Actual 
joint sessions with the American Economic Association were not 
attempted. The first evening (Tuesday, December 26) was devoted 
to a joint session of the American Historical and the American 
Political Science Association. 

On this occasion, after an address of welcome by President Ira 
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Remsen of the Johns Hopkins University, presidential addresses 
were delivered by Professor Frank J. Goodnow of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the American Political Science Association, 
and by Professor John B. McMaster of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, president of the American Historical Association. Professor 
Goodnow 's subject was " The Growth of Executive Discretion." 
One of the marked characteristics of the Anglo-American govern- 
mental system, he pointed out, has been the subjection of executive 
discretion to judicial control. The tendency of late years has, how- 
ever, been toward recognizing greater independence on the part 
of executive and administrative officers; and this tendency is evi- 
denced and recognized by many decisions of the highest courts. 
Mr. Goodnow devoted his address mainly to the discussion of the 
reasons for this departure from principles once deemed funda- 
mental, and for the resulting approach of our law toward that of 
Continental Europe in this particular. He found the cause in those 
social and economic changes which have transformed the United 
States, since our constitutions were first adopted, from a country 
marked by the conditions of a simple rural life into one character- 
ized by the complex urban and industrial life of the modern day. 
Under the former circumstances great reliance could safely be 
placed in individual effort; present conditions demand a great 
increase of effective social control. Immediate action, necessary to 
effective social control, requires the increase of executive discretion, 
at the expense of judicial control. The extension of the sphere of 
executive discretion is not to be deplored as a departure from the 
faith of the fathers, but rather to be accepted as evidence that we 
are conscious of changing social conditions and are striving to 
bring our law into harmony therewith. But this extension, it was 
pointed out, requires increased regard to character and efficiency 
in the choice of administrative officials, that they may occupy a 
position similar to that which by universal consent has been accorded 
to those occupied with the administration of justice. 

The theme of Professor McMaster's presidential address was 
" Old Standards of Public Morals." Its text will be found on a 
later page of the present number of this journal (pp. 515 et seqq.). 

Wednesday morning's session was devoted to the reading of 
papers in American, and largely in Southern, history. Professor 
St. George L. Sioussat of the University of the South read the first 
paper, entitled " Virginia and the English Colonial System, 1730- 
l 735-" Mr. Sioussat laid stress upon the close relation between 
the history of the colonies and that of Great Britain, and as an 
illustration of the effect of that relation upon the colonial system 
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discussed Walpole's bill for placing an excise upon tobacco. This 
bill was introduced by the ministry as a means of relieving the Vir- 
ginia planters. The characteristic economy of Virginia gave rather 
the appearance than the substance of wealth. The planters were 
much in debt to English merchants; the illegal trade gave to many 
an unfair advantage; over-production, especially of poor tobacco, 
was another evil. Successful regulation of the quantity and quality 
of the crop could not be effected without co-operation on the part 
of Maryland. What Virginia could do to help itself, however, it 
did; the act of 1730 provided for inspection, inflicted penalties for 
illegal shipping, and supplied a system of tobacco-notes. This was 
not sufficient, however. A report of the legislature printed at Wil- 
liamsburg in 1732, entitled The Case of the Planters of Tobacco, 
protested against the practices of English merchants and urged 
among other remedies the levying of an excise tax upon tobacco. 
Its proposals were embodied by Walpole in the excise bill which 
he laid before Parliament; this bill provided for the removal of 
the customs-duties, substituting an internal revenue tax on tobacco 
in royal warehouses. The opposition, led by the representatives 
of the London merchants, charged that the representation of the 
Virginia legislature had been procured by the ministry. Whether 
this was the case or not is not known. Parliament was prorogued 
before the bill was passed, but the fact that a bill had been intro- 
duced ostensibly emanating from the legislature of Virginia at 
least revealed a willingness on the part of the ministry to give ear 
to the colonial grievances against the London merchants. 

Professor Charles Lee Raper of the University of North Caro- 
lina read a brief address on the subject, " Why North Carolina at 
First Refused to Ratify the Federal Constitution." He explained 
the grounds of objection as lying in the centralized form of the new 
instrument; the power which it gave to the federal government 
over elections, taxes, and justice; and the extent to which its pro- 
visions ran counter to those notions of popular sovereignty and 
freedom of self-government which North-Carolinians had long been 
accustomed to regard as fundamental, and to the individualism of 
their character. 

The third paper of the session was by Professor W. A. Dunning 
of Columbia University : " The Second Birth of the Republican 
Party." Despite the popular conception the serious student cannot 
agree that the Republican party has had an unbroken existence of 
fifty years. When in i860 the Republican party won its first great 
national victory, it was heterogeneous, agreed only on slavery. 
Party lines, at first broken up by the war, reappeared after a year 
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of fighting and the employment of war powers by the administra- 
tion. The supporters of the administration avoided resort to the 
name and traditions of the Republican party, while its opponents 
called themselves Democrats. It became necessary to form a new 
party, whose platform should be the maintenance of the Union. 
The Union party, formed at the Baltimore convention of 1864, had 
no continuity with the old Republican party. It was composed of 
all parties, but was more than a temporary fusion ; it was distinctly 
a new party. The Democrats, however, resenting the appropria- 
tion of the name Union by their opponents, insisted on calling them 
Republicans, and in some local organizations the old title was re- 
tained. These connections were merely nominal, however. It was 
the Union party that was victorious in 1864, and secured the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war and the abolition of slavery by consti- 
tutional amendment. Unprepared for Reconstruction, however, the 
new party soon developed a line of cleavage, and appeared divided 
into conservatives and radicals; the latter, at first in the minority, 
profited by Johnson's lack of tact, and by 1866 controlled the party 
machinery. Adopting negro suffrage as a national issue, the radical 
element won a striking victory in the elections, and the movement 
to nationalize the Union party along conservative lines failed. The 
conservatives went into the Democratic party, or joined the radicals, 
thus modifying somewhat their extreme tendencies. The term Re- 
publican came again into use; in 1868 the title National Union 
Republican party was adopted ; in 1872 the word Union was dropped 
and a continuity of existence from i860 was claimed. 

The final paper, by Professor R. C. H. Catterall of Cornell Uni- 
versity, " A French Diplomat and the Treaty with Spain, 1819," 
was a study of the part played by Hyde de Neuville, minister of 
France at Washington, in securing a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
puted issues between the United States and Spain. It is well known 
that such a solution was not expected by John Quincy Adams ; the 
Spanish-American revolt, the determination of the United States 
to secure Florida, and the dead-lock over the Louisiana boundary 
all combined to make a resort to arms most probable. Hyde de 
Neuville was instructed to use his efforts to maintain peace; he 
realized that his course was to persuade Spain to yield the Floridas 
for what she could get in the settlement of the Louisiana boundary. 
His first opportunity to prevent war came in the fall of 1817, when 
he supported Adams in his opposition to Monroe's desire to rec- 
ognize Buenos Ayres. When in January of the next year Great 
Britain's offer of her services in negotiating the cession of Florida 
was declined by the United States, Hyde took the matter up with 
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the Spanish minister; finding that Spain was willing to cede the 
Floridas, he urged an accommodation of the Louisiana boundary. 
Jackson's seizure of Pensacola gave him an opportunity of direct 
intervention. Adams refused to disavow Jackson's act, and desired 
the French minister to secure a proposal from Spain; this he did, 
and then, acting as mediator, continued the negotiation until a 
compromise had been effected. It is safe to say that without the 
services of Hyde de Neuville the treaty of 1819 could not have 
been secured. 

The afternoon of Wednesday (there was no session in the even- 
ing) was given up to conferences and sessions of committees. Of 
the two conferences, the more numerously attended was that on 
History in Elementary Schools, while the other was occupied with 
topics in Church History. In the former the proceedings con- 
sisted of the reading of a preliminary and partial report of the Com- 
mittee of Eight, appointed a year ago to consider a course of history 
for elementary schools, and of a discussion based upon the report. 
Both report and discussion were limited to a consideration of the 
work of the last four years of the grammar grades. 

The chairman of the meeting, Professor James A. James of 
Northwestern University, chairman of the Committee of Eight, 
traced the steps leading to the appointment of that committee, noting 
the reports on history in elementary schools presented in the Madi- 
son Conference of 1892, and Miss Salmon's report on the same sub- 
ject in the second appendix to the Report of the Committee of 
Seven. The programmes of historical courses in elementary schools 
presented in these two reports are the only ones hitherto drawn up 
by national organizations. 

In presenting the formal report for the committee, Professor 
Henry E. Bourne of Western Reserve University said that histor- 
ical instruction in the grammar grades should bear exclusively upon 
American history. The subject-matter should be subdivided into 
periods and treated in chronological order. Our conception of the 
scope of American history is by no means to be confined to the 
period after 1492 and the territory west of the Atlantic and east of 
the Pacific. It as truly includes a history of European events as 
does that of any European people. This is true not only of the 
period of origins but also of the later periods. In brief, the problem 
of the teacher is to explain the American world, not to tell merely 
what has happened in America. The chronological order should 
be followed, since facts lose none of their value by this arrange- 
ment, and the present rests upon the past. The fifth grade should 
be taught the place of exploration and discoveries in the world as 
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a whole; the sixth grade the story of settlement and growth to 
1763; the seventh grade the period of revolution until the Spanish 
colonies won their freedom and both North and South America 
were politically independent; the eighth grade the period from 
about 1820 to 1906. 

The work of the fifth grade presents serious but not insuperable 
problems. In his work in geography and language the child re- 
ceives ideas of the world. History should strengthen the impres- 
sions thus gained; but it has not always done this. Thus in his 
study of literature he is taught to look upon England as a country 
to which we owe a great debt, whereas from history he generally 
receives a different impression. 

Professor Bourne then showed in detail how the plan might be 
carried out. By means of stories, for instance, the children can 
be given an idea of the various countries of Europe, the character- 
istic features of their civilization, and their relative importance. 

Miss Mabel Hill, of the Lowell Normal School, approved the 
plan both psychologically and pedagogically. The chronological 
order is to be commended. The proposed syllabus has a logical 
sequence and presents a view of history that is without narrow- 
ness or prejudice. It is desirable that children should be taught 
the story not only of the Reformation but of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion and the work of the Jesuits ; the contributions of pagan nations 
to civilization ; the influences, other than human, which have affected 
the history of the race ; and other countries, both geographically and 
historically, as well as our own. 

Mr. Henry Johnson, of the State Normal School of Charleston, 
Illinois, believed the suggested plan to be practicable, and was 
pleased by the enlarged conception of American history. But he 
questioned whether the field should be limited to American history ; 
whether the capacity of the children in the grammar grades was 
fully understood; and whether there was not an impression that 
history could not be presented to the children as history. The 
problem is what kind of history can be brought within the cultivated 
intelligence of children. As early as the fourth grade, it is pos- 
sible to arouse an interest in history proper and in questions of his- 
torical evidence. The fifth grade can read such documents as 
the Rule of St. Benedict and Einhard's Life of Charlemagne. 
The sixth grade had voted Petrarch more interesting than Frois- 
sart; the seventh grade can read enough of colonial charters to 
correct statements in the text-books. Whatever the period and 
the countries selected by the committee, the report should estab- 
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lish a definite relation between history in schools and history in 
histories. 

Dr. Tolson of Baltimore, while in general agreement with the 
report, considered the outline for the fifth grade too comprehensive 
to be entirely satisfactory, and thought that the course was over- 
crowded. 

In the discussion that followed a number of speakers took part. 
Dr. James Sullivan of New York City and President Ward of the 
Western Maryland State Normal School spoke in favor of the re- 
port. The chief adverse criticisms were that the course as pre- 
sented was overcrowded; that it lacked real historical unity; and 
that teachers in some sections of the country at least were not 
sufficiently well equipped to make its adoption practicable. Other 
speakers especially commended the division of the subject-matter. 
Professor Fling of Nebraska believed that it is customary to under- 
estimate what grammar and high-school pupils can do in weighing 
historical evidence. 

Professor Bourne indorsed story-work because in it English 
and history go together. History should be fastened to stories 
already familiar and to geography. As to overcrowding, the pro- 
posed course sounded more crowded than it was, but the intention 
was to give plenty of material for selection. 

At the Church History Conference, of which Professor Wil- 
liston Walker of New Haven was chairman, there was an attendance 
of about thirty, mainly composed of theological instructors and 
visiting clergymen. The programme, which had been planned to 
satisfy a variety of interests, was successful in engaging attention 
and provoking discussion. The conference opened with a paper 
by Professor A. C. McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary, on 
the " Rise of the Modern Conception of Divine Immanence." 
Although a few of the hearers were tempted to discuss the bear- 
ing of the conception on certain doctrines of the Church, the 
address was a purely historical exposition of the influences co-oper- 
ating to give dominance to the idea of divine immanence. The 
factors in the process were presented as Pietism, the growth of 
the idea of evolution since Leibnitz, Herder's reconception of Spi- 
noza's monism, and the influence of the romantic movement. 

The second contribution to the conference was a plea by Dr. 
J. C. Ayer, jr., of the Philadelphia Divinity School, for a source- 
book to aid in the teaching of church history. This was an admir- 
able statement of the needs to be met in the actual conditions of 
church-history classes, and its precise conception of the book desired 
will be read with interest in the full report of the proceedings. 
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Professor Ernest C. Richardson, librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity, brought before the conference for discussion a statement on 
the publication of materials for American church history, suggested 
by the remarks of Professor Shailer Mathews in the conference of 
the preceding year. Dr. Richardson based his opening remarks on 
a search, which did not pretend to be exhaustive but was certainly 
suggestive in its results, for instances in the last five years of the 
publication of manuscripts of the sort which formed the theme of 
his paper. He showed that there had been, in books and journals, 
a not inconsiderable amount of documentary publication ; that the 
Protestant theological seminaries had had very little hand in this, and 
as for systematic attention to the matter had been doing practically 
nothing; and that a greater amount of good work, in the way of 
publication of materials for American church history, was being 
done by the Catholics and the Jews than by all the Protestant 
denominations put together. Without attempting to enumerate the 
materials awaiting publication, he specified their leading classes and 
by instances exhibited their interest. Next he addressed himself to 
the question, what could be done. Obviously the theological semi- 
naries are in a better position to do work of this sort than any other 
existing agencies. They can work through their graduates to 
gather materials, can sometimes utilize their postgraduate students 
for editing, can in some cases use their journals as organs of pub- 
lication, and through their financial agents can easily secure funds 
for so plainly appropriate a line of endeavor. Taking up the ques- 
tion how the seminaries shall be stirred up to this task, and how in- 
duced to persevere in it, the speaker laid the responsibility on the 
American Historical Association, as heir of the American Society of 
Church History; and suggested organic provisions in its system 
whereby it could accomplish the work. It may be mentioned that, 
pending such action, the Department of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution has undertaken, in a manner described on a 
later page, to lay the necessary foundation for such activity in docu- 
mentary publication, by whatever agency attempted. It is hoped 
that it will thereby afford a strong stimulus toward its inception. 

The exercises of Thursday morning, like those of Wednesday 
afternoon, consisted of two conferences, in this case occupied re- 
spectively with History in the College Curriculum and with the 
Problems of State and Local Historical Societies. In opening the 
former, its chairman, Professor Charles H. Haskins of Harvard Uni- 
versity, said that, of all the questions that concern the college teacher 
of history, none is of greater importance than that of the first year 
of college work. Its importance is recent ; for when history was in- 
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troduced into the college curriculum, twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, it came in at the top and slowly worked down into the sopho- 
more and freshman years. With this change in the position of his- 
tory in the curriculum, new problems arise, for the younger student 
has to be taught college methods of work ; college teaching is 
brought into relation with the teaching of history in schools ; and 
the problem of handling larger classes has also to be met. Various 
conditions in the different colleges give rise to different problems. 
Since the matter is still largely in the experimental stage, it has 
seemed desirable that teachers representing different types of col- 
leges and of methods should come together to exchange experiences. 
The introductory course in history at Harvard is mainly taken 
by freshmen ; it deals with the Middle Ages and primarily with the 
Continent. The lectures aim at explaining, connecting, enlarging, 
and vitalizing the facts gained from the prescribed reading. The 
reading is in weekly instalments of from seventy-five to one hundred 
pages ; and is tested in the weekly meetings of the sections, where 
there are brief papers, discussions, and map exercises. At regular 
intervals each student also meets his assistant for individual confer- 
ence. Source-books are regularly used. 

Professor O. H. Richardson described the introductory course at 
Yale, which gives a general survey of Continental European history 
from the fall of Rome to 1870. The class is divided into sections of 
less than forty. A syllabus forms the basis of the work, and there 
are daily quizzes, short written tests at least once a week, and ex- 
aminations of students' note-books. An important and successful 
feature of the work is the training in knowledge of books which 
comes through bibliographical exercises, directed through personal 
interviews. Collateral reading in compendiums and standard works 
is carried on throughout the year; the majority of the instructors 
believe that the source-method is available to only a small extent in 
a course of this kind. 

In the absence of Miss Salmon, the paper that she had prepared 
was read by Miss Ellery of Vassar College. The purpose of the 
first year's work in history at Vassar is to teach the technique of the 
subject by giving students a knowledge of books on the mechanical 
side, and showing them how to get at historical material and present 
it ; to teach them how to think historically by giving them a bird's- 
eye view of the history of Western Europe from the fall of Rome, 
and an idea of historical perspective and of the unity of history ; and 
to arouse an interest in the subject. There are personal conferences 
and illustrated lectures. The class is divided into sections of twenty- 
five students each. Formal lectures and formal essays are avoided. 
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The effort is to make the student independent and to create a basis 
for the later elective work. 

Professor Frank M. Anderson of the University of Minnesota 
brought out the point that the character of the first year's course 
should be determined by the preparation of the students ; and that 
there ought to be two or more courses to meet different needs, so 
that preparatory work would receive the recognition that it ought to 
receive. At Minnesota two courses are offered: one (13 B. C- 
1500 A. D.) for those who have previously had one year of history 
or less ; the other on English constitutional history for those who 
have had two years or more. No broader field should be traversed. 
The day of the old general course in history is ended in the high- 
schools and should be ended in the colleges. All or a large part of 
the work should be done in small classes. In the first course strong 
emphasis should be laid on training and preparation for more ad- 
vanced courses; and documents should be critically studied as evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Hiram Bingham explained how the preceptorial system re- 
cently introduced into the methods of instruction at Princeton had 
been applied to the teaching of history. The plan, which required 
an increase of one-half in the teaching force, aims to bring the 
student into sympathetic personal contact with the preceptor. Each 
course is conducted by a professor who lectures twice a week ; and in 
addition there are small conferences held two or three times weekly 
at which four or five men meet and report to their preceptor. 
What the average undergraduate needs is more reading, and to be 
kept at work by a live discussion of what is read. The relations 
with the preceptor are those of friendship. The preceptor can debar 
any man from taking an examination but gives no mark. The sys- 
tem is flexible and adaptable. The preceptor is not a coach, nor a 
quiz-master. He should see that the student has been working, but 
chiefly he should make it his endeavor to arouse and establish a 
strong and healthy interest in intellectual matters. 

Professor Fling of the University of Nebraska spoke of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the work there, especially in the de- 
partment of European history. Much emphasis is laid on method- 
work. In the first year, the attempt is made to teach the method 
by which historical truth is arrived at, since the man is not a scholar 
who knows results but does not know how the knowledge is ob- 
tained. 

Professor Morse Stephens deprecated the attack on the formal 
lecture; its excellence or lack of it depends on the lecturer. The 
more formal and careful the lecture is, the better. Perhaps the most 
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important work is with the freshmen, and the most experienced pro- 
fessors should have charge of this work. The attack upon the 
system of having all the men together in one class was also depre- 
cated. In the large courses students come to know their classmates ; 
they can be taught a point of view, not facts. A stimulation comes 
from being in a crowd ; clergymen do not divide their congregations 
into sections. But section-work should be used as a supplement. 
English history is perhaps the best to begin with; although the 
students do not learn much about English history, they deal with 
various kinds of historical material, and learn to know the documents 
and the different sources of authority. What we have to do with 
the freshmen mainly is to expel the school-boy and give the fresh- 
man the nature of the thinking man. It matters little what subject 
is taught — the end is the same. 

Professor Farrand of Leland Stanford University said that stu- 
dents at that institution are given a practical library course; com- 
bined with this is work on simple problems of historical criticism, 
which is at first confined to text-books. Professor Fay of Dart- 
mouth College spoke in favor of the syllabus as an aid in keeping 
the various sections together in their work. Professor Trenholme 
of the University of Missouri believed in the formal lecture if the 
lecturer were worth hearing. If the lecture did not prove attractive, 
class discussion might well take its place. There is danger of 
making the teacher of history too mechanical through the elabora- 
tion of machinery. Other speakers were Dr. Fite of Harvard, Mrs. 
Abbe of New York, Dr. Sullivan of the New York Commercial 
High School, Professor Brown of New York University, and Dr. 
Shepherd of Baltimore. 

In summing up the results of the conference, Professor Haskins 
called attention to the very slight emphasis that had been placed 
upon the subject studied. The matter of greater interest was that 
pupils should learn something about studying history. But the sub- 
ject chosen must be neither too large, nor too small. As to how 
students should be introduced to the subject, the speakers were not 
in agreement; but students vary greatly in preparation and ability, 
and the course must be adaptable so that it will hit all, and so that 
the better students may be encouraged to do more than the others. 
The net result of the conference is that we must get the interest of 
the students and teach them how to study. Ways must differ, and 
fields of study must differ. 

The fourth of the conferences, which occurred at the same time 
with the one last mentioned, was devoted to the Problems of State 
and Local Historical Societies. Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh 
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of the State University of Iowa presided ; Mr. Frank H. Severance 
of the Buffalo Historical Society acted as secretary. Problems of 
co-operation were first considered. Mr. William O. Scroggs of 
Cambridge, Mass., read a paper on the relation of the college chair 
or department of American history to the wqrk of historical societies. 
He had sent out systematic inquiries as to these relations, intended 
to collect information from the societies as to the aid which they 
rendered to the work of instruction in the neighboring colleges, as 
to contributions by professors and college students to the proceedings 
of the societies, as to assistance by them in the editing of publica- 
tions, and as to definite efforts to recruit the membership of the so- 
cieties from among the collegians. The result of the inquiries was 
to show the existence of little more than relations of general friend- 
liness, though these took a wide variety of forms. The speaker 
urged the maintenance of a broader view on the part of the societies, 
and more serious efforts to enlist the members of colleges and uni- 
versities in their work. 

Another phase of co-operative activity was illustrated in a paper 
on the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies by Mr. S. P. 
Heilman of Heilman Dale, secretary of the federation. There are 
thirty-six historical societies in the state. An act of the legislature 
allows the county commissioners of each county to appropriate two 
hundred dollars to the county historical society, but hardly a third 
of the counties in the state have such organizations. The Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies was formed at Harrisburg 
on January 5, 1905, with a view to encouraging the formation of 
local historical societies, to promoting research into Pennsylvania 
history, to the preparation of check-lists for a complete bibliography 
of the commonwealth by a combination of local or county bibliog- 
raphies, to mutual communication of information as to what each 
society is doing, and to the keeping of lists of historical workers. 
The federation began with thirteen of the historical societies of the 
state, but now embraces twenty-three. Two counties, Lancaster and 
Tioga, have made lists of all publications printed within their terri- 
tory. The meeting of January 4, 1906, will better define the possible 
scope of such a federation ; and obviously in the extension of such 
a system to other states regard would need to be paid to the great 
variety exhibited in the organization of American historical socie- 
ties and particularly in their relations to the state governments. 

On behalf of a subcommittee of the General Committee, ap- 
pointed a year ago to make a systematic report on the organization 
and methods of work appropriate to or employed by state and local 
historical societies — a subcommittee consisting of Dr. Reuben G. 
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Thwaites of Wisconsin, Professor Shambaugh of Iowa, and Pro- 
fessor Franklin L. Riley of the University of Mississippi, Dr. 
Thwaites presented parts of their report, the whole of which is to be 
printed in the Annual Report of the Association. The questionaries 
which were sent out by the subcommittee asked the societies to 
report as to their date of organization, the number of their members, 
the value of their buildings, the amount of their income and of 
their endowments, and the number of volumes contained in their 
libraries. It proved difficult to obtain information from some of the 
societies, especially in the East. Replies had, however, been re- 
ceived from nineteen national, eight sectional, sixty-two state, and 
one hundred and six local societies. (It is understood that there are 
somewhat more than four hundred historical societies in the United 
States.) The inquiries extended to societies privately endowed or 
sustained by the dues of members, to state historical departments 
and commissions, to the relations of these to the societies, and to the 
various forms of organization prevalent in both sorts of institutions. 

Dr. Thwaites discussed to some extent the relative merits of the 
Alabama plan, somewhat too sweepingly commended by the Associa- 
tion last year ; of the plan followed in Wisconsin, namely, resting on 
a state society ; and of the compromise adopted in Iowa, which com- 
bines features of the departmental and of the societary regime. His 
report also entered into the relations of the societies to the state 
universities, and the functions of the former with respect to publica- 
tion and research. In the latter particular he urged better printing 
and especially better editing. It was mentioned that the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin expected to have ready in about a 
month an index to its manuscript materials, and that this publication 
would embrace information regarding historical manuscript ma- 
terial to be found elsewhere in the Upper Mississippi Basin. 

Professor U. B. Phillips of the University of Wisconsin spoke 
briefly on documentary collections in the old states of the South. 
He went over in general terms the material possessed by the Georgia 
Historical Society and various private holders in Georgia, that pos- 
sessed by the state of South Carolina at Columbia, and the rich 
colonial material at Charleston, instancing particularly the remark- 
able set of newspapers at the Charleston Library, the interesting 
plantation records of St. John's Berkeley, and the numerous collec- 
tions of pamphlets within the state. He dealt similarly with the 
chief repositories in Virginia, and dwelt on some of the encouraging 
features in the present situation with respect to historical material 
in the South. He especially urged the paying of proper attention 
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to the collection and preservation of first-hand material for the 
industrial history of that section. 

Mr. Dunbar Rowland, archivist of Mississippi, described the 
Spanish archives of the Natchez district. These are the records of 
the Spanish occupation, covering the years 1781-1798. They are 
bound in forty-one volumes and consist of royal orders and decrees, 
proclamations, papers emanating from the governor-general at New 
Orleans and the local governor and military commander, legal 
papers, such as court proceedings, depositions, wills, deeds, etc., and 
a quantity of letters. They were recently rediscovered in the office 
of the chancery clerk of Adams County, where they had remained 
for nearly a century, and have been temporarily transferred to the 
Department of Archives and History at Jackson, where they are 
being copied. 

The discussion which followed these papers was participated in 
by the chairman of the meeting, by Mr. J. Alston Cabell of Richmond, 
Virginia, speaking on behalf of such organizations as the Virginia 
Society for the Preservation of Antiquities, and by Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson, director of the Department of Historical Research in the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. The latter dwelt especially on 
the desire of his department to be useful to state and local historical 
societies and to promote co-operation among them. As one step 
in this direction, it has undertaken the preparation of lists of docu- 
ments from European archives, relating to American history, which 
have been printed or of which transcripts exist in the United States. 
These, especially in the case of the French and Spanish documents, 
will help to keep societies, especially those of the West, from dupli- 
cating each other's work in the printing of material or the procuring 
of transcripts. 

The business meeting of the Association, held on Thursday after- 
noon, was preceded by the reading of a paper on Avalon and the 
Colonial Projects of George Calvert. The mingling of historical 
papers and the transactions of the business meeting is a doubtful in- 
novation ; but the fact that the paper was read in the rooms of the 
Maryland Historical Society made it possible to enhance its interest 
by the exhibition of original documents illustrating the story. The 
writer, Professor Bernard C. Steiner of Johns Hopkins University, 
related Calvert's early history, described the purchase of Avalon, 
narrated the subsequent history of the unfortunate experiment, and 
set forth the relation it bore to Calvert's greater and more fruitful 
endeavors in the foundation of the province of Maryland. 

It seems most suitable to defer till the close of this article the 
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narrative of the business meeting, and to proceed with the literary 
exercises till their termination. 

The fifth session was held on Thursday evening and was devoted 
to European history. Professor E. P. Cheyney read a paper on the 
England of our Earliest American Forefathers, treating of the 
lacunae in our knowledge of the period and of the opportunities 
for further investigation. The period of English history that is of 
most significance to Americans is the period from 1580 to 1660, 
which covered the adult life of the whole body of early emigrants, 
the transplanters to America of English institutions. No detailed 
history of England covers this period, or if any, it is to deal mainly 
with its contentions. But when the dissatisfied element left Eng- 
land they left these disputes behind them, and took with them the 
practical capacity to govern. It is the regular forms of regular 
government that we need to know about, and especially the forms of 
local government. Again, neither the organization and personnel of 
the Church of England nor the social history of the time has been 
dealt with adequately. The existence or non-existence of historical 
works depends upon the documents available. The history of local 
political institutions could be studied from material already in print, 
though much of it is widely scattered. The fine body of national 
records in the Public Record Office is mostly classified, and full 
calendars of the State Papers to the number of some three hundred 
volumes are in print. But three or four volumes for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are issued for one volume of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; pressure should be brought to bear upon 
the authorities of the Record Office to print the calendars for these 
later centuries. Professor Cheyney's paper, mainly a plea for a 
more methodical, scholarly, and detailed study of the period from 
1580 to 1660, with exposition of the means, may be expected to ap- 
pear in a modified form in the July number of the Review. 

Colonel W. R. Livermore explained his project of a new his- 
torical atlas of Europe, and exhibited a considerable number of his 
maps. The main peculiarity of this atlas is that, except in the 
ancient period, it presents a map for every decade. 

The third topic treated at this session was Recent Tendencies in 
the Study of the French Revolution. Professor J. H. Robinson of 
Columbia University read the paper, which was afterward discussed 
by Professor H. Morse Stephens and Professor F. M. Fling. Pro- 
fessor Robinson's paper appears in this number of the Review. 

Professor Morse Stephens said that in times past he had exag- 
gerated enormously the importance of the French Revolution, which 
closed an old epoch rather than opened a new. Napoleon was the 
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last in the series of the enlightened despots of the eighteenth century. 
If Europe be studied as a whole, as it should be, the French Revolu- 
tion is seen to be an episode in which some things were done in 
France that had already been done in other countries by great rulers. 
There was not a single completed reform of the period of the French 
Revolution which was not completed in some other country first. 

Professor Fling, while believing that much that Professor 
Stephens had said was true, thought that it was not the whole truth, 
and that the French Revolution was not a simple imitation. The 
work of the last fifteen or twenty years marks an era in the study 
of the French Revolution. Aulard and others realized that the 
foundation for the study of the French Revolution was not laid. 
Thorough monographic work must be done and this is just being 
begun. The old school did not know what thorough investigation 
means. Aulard is on the dividing line. Young men of the new 
school are now doing monographic work like that done in the history 
of Greece and Rome and the Middle Ages. The revolutionary 
movement in the provinces is being related to the rest of the move- 
ment. The French have displaced the Germans in the historical 
world and now hold the primacy. 

The papers of the last session, held on Friday afternoon at Wash- 
ington, were read in one of the rooms of the Library of Congress. 
In a neighboring room Mr. Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts, had arranged a most interesting exhibition of 
historical documents, of great variety and often of the utmost in- 
dividual significance, selected from the rich stores which are now in 
his custody and to which he is making such striking and numerous 
additions. 

Before the reading of formal papers Professor Morse Stephens 
gave an interesting account of the H. H. Bancroft Library of printed 
and manuscript material, of its acquisition by the University of Cali- 
fornia, and of the value which it will have for the state and the 
university. 

Dr. James Schouler's paper on the Authorship of the Monroe 
Doctrine was a defense of President Monroe personally against 
recent disparaging statements which ascribe the true authorship 
and inspiration to John Quincy Adams, Monroe's Secretary of 
State. Adams himself made no such claim, and the evidence 
adduced from his posthumous drafts fails to establish it. On the 
contrary, President Monroe, though slow and patient in reaching 
conclusions, was in all respects a wise, capable, and far-sighted 
executive and took courageously all the responsibilities of his long 
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and eventful administration. Even supposing that phrases in his 
message of 1823 were suggested by others, he should have the just 
credit of flinging the bold challenge to Europe upon his executive 
responsibility. 

Dr. Schouler examined Monroe's published correspondence for 
1823 in connection with Adams's Diary, to show that he took here 
his own initiative and pursued it so as to defeat the schemes of the 
Holy Alliance. Before Rush's famous despatches arrived he is 
seen in this correspondence meditating a new pronouncement for 
American liberty. These despatches, when received, he promptly 
submitted to Ex-Presidents Jefferson and Madison for advice, 
before consulting his cabinet; and in Jefferson's famous reply the 
whole scheme of what we call the Monroe Doctrine is fully set 
forth by suggestion. 

Monroe dealt with the projected European invasion as thus 
advised, except, as he explained to Jefferson in December, that he 
considered it more conciliatory to the Allies and more effective for 
our own country to make the warning pronouncement in his mes- 
sage to Congress, instead of concerting a joint protest with Can- 
ning and Great Britain. This master-stroke in dealing with the 
crisis appears to have been Monroe's own idea; and it was the 
stand itself against foreign interference in this continent, rather 
than the mere phrasing of the message, which impressed Europe 
and baffled the intended invasion. 

Mr. William R. Thayer of Cambridge, Massachusetts, read a 
paper entitled " American Holidays in their Relation to American 
History ". Adverting to the importance which holidays may have 
as emphasizing- events of structural importance, and to the use that 
may be made of them in stimulating enlightened patriotism, he sug- 
gested a more systematic series than is now employed by most 
states. Liberty, independence, and union ought all alike to be com- 
memorated, not independence alone. April 19, now celebrated in 
Massachusetts, should be called Liberty Day. May 30 should be 
the holiday of Union, our feast of patriotism February 22. October 
12 should be added as Columbus Day. Ascribing to the Pilgrims 
the establishment of religious freedom and tolerance, Mr. Thayer 
advocated the use of Thanksgiving to commemorate those blessings, 
while the entente cordidle of the English and American nations 
might be symbolized by making a holiday of February 12, the birth- 
day, in 1809, of both Lincoln and Darwin. 

Dr. James K. Hosmer's paper on the Theatre and the Combat- 
ants of the Civil War was a summary of the conditions under 
which the war was waged, and a brief statement of the relative 
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strength, qualitative as well as quantitative, of the two sides. He 
defined the area of the war, described its relations to the Appa- 
lachians, and showed how the unusually diversified character of 
the territory involved gave opportunity for every possible kind of 
warfare and taxed the resources of commanders to their utmost. 
The differences in number of population, degree of homogeneity, 
and industrial character were next adverted upon ; then the relations 
of slave labor to military resources in the South, and the compen- 
sating of its smaller numbers by greater initial military efficiency. 

Finally, Mr. William Garrott Brown read a paper on Personal 
Force in American History. Passing in review the great names 
of our last hundred and thirty years, he showed how widely in 
many instances the popular estimate of them differs from that put 
forward by the closet historian. Though there is a large illogical 
element in the remembrance which the mass entertains for its 
great men, so that the one is taken and the other left, he urged 
that at least one element in greatness is the power to seize upon 
the affections of living men and to impress their imaginations. 
The abiding multitude repeats largely the estimates formed by the 
shifting multitude of the day. While there may be no principle 
or formula to explain the wide divergence of popular fame from 
historical repute among the intellectual, yet we may be warranted 
in suspecting that popular fame should be more fully taken into 
account, and that from it suggestions may be derived which shall 
help toward broader estimates of the great, and "toward more cath- 
olic standards of greatness. 

No member could have sat through the business meeting of 
Thursday afternoon without being deeply impressed by the multi- 
fold activities of the society, the energy and fidelity with which they 
are being prosecuted, and the great amount which the Association 
is accomplishing for the cause of history. The first document read 
was the report of the Executive Council. It appeared that appro- 
priations of about the usual amount had been made to the work of 
the various agencies of the Association. The Council also reported 
that it approved of the continuance of the conference on the work 
of state and local historical societies, and had appointed as its chair- 
man and secretary for the ensuing year Professor Shambaugh and 
Mr. Severance respectively. 

The treasurer, Dr. Clarence W. Bowen, was unable to be pres- 
ent; this is believed to have been the first meeting that he has 
missed since the organization of the Association in 1884. His 
report showed the usual increase in material prosperity. The re- 
ceipts for the year had been rather more than $8,000, the expendi- 
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tures somewhat less than $7,300. The assets of the society had 
increased by $757, and now stood at the handsome figure of $23,235. 
The secretary reported that the total enrolled membership was 
2,394, and that 125 other persons had been duly nominated and 
elected, but had not yet qualified. 

Professor Edward G. Bourne, chairman of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, reported that the expected volume of the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, to be edited by 
Professor George P. Garrison, would hardly be ready for insertion 
in the Annual Report for 1905. It may be expected that these 
papers will appear in the next report, that of 1906. In response to 
various requests for some sort of code of rules or suggestions for the 
printing of manuscript materials for American history, which might 
help inexperienced editors and aid in producing a greater degree of 
uniformity, the Commission presented (and has since printed for 
separate distribution) a body of simple rules of this sort. Pro- 
fessor Bourne feeling unable to continue as chairman of this Com- 
mission, a reorganization was effected. The chairmanship passes 
to Professor Jameson, who held it during the first four years of 
the Commission's existence. Such work as it has done in the way 
of collecting information respecting manuscript historical materials 
in private hands can now be appropriately carried on, indeed is 
being continuously carried on, by the Department of Historical 
Research in the Carnegie Institution, especially by Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland. In respect to documentary publication the Commission's 
activity will hereafter (after the issue of the Texan volume) be 
confined to dealing with materials of national, not local, scope, which 
are in private hands, are unlikely to be transferred to well-appointed 
public repositories, and are therefore subjected to the chance of 
destruction. Thus it takes to itself a definite field, not occupied by 
other existing agencies of publication. 

The Public Archives Commission reported that the forthcoming 
volume of the Association would include reports on the archives 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, on the French archives of Illinois, sup- 
plementary information on the local records of Georgia, and some- 
thing on the state archive commissions. The Commission will prob- 
ably hereafter print an annual bibliographical list of record publi- 
cations. Investigations of the archives of Arkansas, Florida, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and 
West Virginia are under way. A subcommittee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors C. M. Andrews and H. L. Osgood, has been entrusted by 
the Librarian of Congress with the function of advising with respect 
to the transcripts from English archives which are being made for 
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the Library of Congress. Some twenty-three volumes have already 
been copied in whole or in part thus far from the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library. 

The committee on the Justin Winsor Prize reported that no 
essay submitted for the competition this year was of sufficient excel- 
lence to justify the award of the prize. The committee on the 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize (now first awarded, for an essay in 
European history) reported that the prize had been awarded to 
Mr. David S. Muzzey for his essay on the Spiritual Franciscans, 
with honorable mention of the essay of Miss Eloise Ellery on Jean 
Pierre Brissot. 

The chairman of the Board of Editors of the American Histor- 
ical Review reported that Professor H. Morse Stephens, a member 
of the Board from the foundation of the journal, whose term now 
expired, declined re-election. His services to the journal were 
spoken of with appreciation. It was announced that the Council 
had elected as his successor Professor George L. Burr of Cornell 
University. Professor Adams also reported that the index-volume 
to Volumes I.-X. would be ready this spring; artd that arrange- 
ments had been made with the publishers of the Review by which 
the cost per member to the Association had been reduced from $2.00 
to $1.60 per annum. 

For the Committee on Bibliography, Professor E. C. Richardson 
reported as ready for publication a reissue of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin's 
Bibliography of American Historical Societies, brought down to 
date. The committee has made large progress in the preparation 
of its list of source-publications and the libraries where they are to 
be found. The General Committee reported an effort to extend 
membership among libraries, and the preparation of a report on 
the special lines of research in which individual members are inter- 
ested. The subcommittee charged with the making of a report on 
the work of state and local historical societies reported briefly 
through its chairman. Professor Stephens reported for the Pacific 
Coast Branch, describing its recent annual meeting and announcing 
another to take place next Thanksgiving at Portland. Mr. Jame- 
son, editor of the series of Original Narratives of Early American 
History, explained in some detail the plan of the reprints and the 
arrangements already made for the opening volumes. 

The Committee of Eight on History in Elementary Schools, Pro- 
fessor J. A. James of Northwestern University chairman, reported 
briefly on its meetings and work during the past year, its organi- 
zation into subcommittees (on courses, methods and materials, 
European experience, the training of the teacher, etc.), and on its 
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plans for continuing the preparation of its report and for securing 
discussion of its recommendations by the various associations of 
teachers of history throughout the country. 

Complimentary resolutions of the usual character were presented 
and passed. The committee on nominations, Professors G. L. 
Burr, C. D. Hazen, and J. H. Latane, proposed a list of officers, all 
of whom were chosen by the Association. Judge Simeon E. Bald- 
win was elected president, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson first vice- 
president, and Professor George B. Adams second vice-president. 
Mr. A. Howard Clark, Professor C. H. Haskins, and Dr. Clarence 
W. Bowen were re-elected to their former positions. In the place 
of Professors Burr and Cheyney, who had been thrice elected to 
the Executive Council, Professors Charles M. Andrews and James 
H. Robinson were chosen. The place of meeting for December, 
1906, is Providence. 

Officers and Committees of the American Historical 
Association. 
President, Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven. 

First Vice-president, J. Franklin Jameson, Washington. 

Second Vice-president, Professor George B. Adams, New Haven. 
Secretary, A. Howard Clark, Esq., Smithsonian In- 

stitution, Washington. 
Corresponding Secretary, Professor Charles H. Haskins, 15 Pres- 

cott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen, Esq., 130 Fulton St., 

New York. 
Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 
Hon. Andrew Dickson White, 1 Professor Goldwin Smith, 1 
President James Burrill Angell, 1 Professor John Bach McMaster, 1 
Henry Adams, Esq., 1 Professor Edward G. Bourne, 

James Schouler, Esq., 1 Professor A. C. McLaughlin, 

Professor George Park Fisher, 1 Professor George P. Garrison, 
James Ford Rhodes, Esq., 1 Reuben G. Thwaites, Esq., 

Charles Francis Adams, Esq., 1 Professor Charles M. Andrews, 
Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, 1 Professor James H. Robinson. 
Henry Charles Lea, Esq., 1 

Committees: 

Committee on Programme for the Twenty-second Annual Meet- 
ing: Professor Charles H. Haskins, Harvard University, 
chairman; Professors William E. Dodd, Max Farrand, Wil- 
liam MacDonald, and Williston Walker, and George P. 
Winship, Esq. 

1 Ex-president. 
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Joint Local Committee of Arrangements for the American His- 
torical Association, the American Economic Association, and 
the American Political Science Association: William B. 
Weeden, Esq., Providence, chairman ; Professors Henry B. 
Gardner, William MacDonald, and George G. Wilson (with 
power to add members at the discretion of the chairman). 

Committee on the Entertainment of Ladies at the Twenty-second 

Meeting: Mrs. , Providence, chairman ; Miss Ida 

M.Tarbell (with power to add auxiliary members at the dis- 
cretion of the chairman). 

Editors of the American Historical Revieiv: Professor George 

B. Adams, Yale University, chairman ; Professors George L. 
Burr, Albert Bushnell Hart, J. Franklin Jameson, Andrew 

C. McLaughlin, and William M. Sloane. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: J. Franklin Jameson, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, chairman; Professors Ed- 
ward G. Bourne and Frederick W. Moore, Reuben G. 
Thwaites, Esq., Worthington C. Ford, Esq., and Thomas M. 
Owen, Esq. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Professor Charles H. 
Hull, Cornell University, chairman; Professor Edward P. 
Cheyney, Roger Foster, Esq., Professors Williston Walker 
and Evarts B. Greene. 

Public Archives Commission: Professor Herman V. Ames, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman ; Professors William 
MacDonald, Herbert L. Osgood, Charles M. Andrews, and 
Edwin E. Sparks, Dunbar Rowland, Esq., and Robert T. 
Swan, Esq. 

Committee on Bibliography: Professor Ernest C. Richardson, 
Princeton University, chairman; A. P. C. Griffin, Esq., Wil- 
liam C. Lane, Esq., J. N. Larned, Esq., Professors W. H. 
Siebert and Frederick J. Turner. 

Committee on Publications: Professor Earle W. Dow, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, chairman; Professor Charles H. Haskins, 
A. Howard Clark, Esq., Professors Fred M. Fling, Samuel 
M. Jackson, Elizabeth K. Kendall, Anson D. Morse, and 
Charles D. Hazen. 
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Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: Professor 
Charles Gross, Harvard University, chairman; Professors 
George L. Burr, Victor Coffin, John M. Vincent, and James 
W. Thompson. 

General Committee: Professor Henry E. Bourne., Western Re- 
serve University, chairman; Professors Charles H. Haskins, 
Lucy M. Salmon, Lilian W. Johnson, John S. Bassett, Wil- 
liam MacDonald, Frank H. Hodder, Franklin L. Riley, Ben- 
jamin F. Shambaugh, Reuben G. Thwaites, Esq., and Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Young (with power to add adjunct 
members). 

Finance Committee: James H. Eckels, Esq., Chicago, chairman, 
and Peter White, Esq. 

Committee of Eight on History in Elementary Schools: Pro- 
fessor J. A. James, Northwestern University, chairman; 
Superintendents E. C. Brooks, Wilbur F. Gordy, and J. H. 
Van Sickle, Professors Julius Sachs, Henry E. Bourne, and 
Henry W. Thurston, and Miss Mabel Hill. 



